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MARTIN SCHONGAUER’S “CHRIST BEARING 
THE CROSS” 


N the literature on prints Martin Schongauer’s “Christ Bear- 

ing the Cross” (Fig. 1) (Bartsch 21, Lehrs g) has probably 

received more attention than any other engraving produced 
in northern Lurope prior to the masterworks of Durer. It re- 
mains a mine that has not yet been exhausted by scholars. 

From the mere standpoint of size—nearly 12 by 17 inches— 
the print is impressive, the largest among the 115 subjects 
produced by the fifteenth century Rhenish master. It represents, 
furthermore, what most critics feel to be the peak of Schon- 
gauer’s style, a style wherein for the first time in an engraved 
metal-plate print a convincing appearance of light and shadow, 
of the physical reality of things, is rendered in black and white 
by the manipulation of line. Commensurate with the ambitious 
size of “Christ Bearing the Cross” are its content and formal 
arrangement. A distinctively imposing interpretation of the 
theme, Schongauer’s figure action is turbulently dramatic yet 
beautifully ordered in a composition rich in detail. That his 
contemporaries, and several generations of artists after him, 
were impressed is attested by the very many works of art in 
various media that this print inspired. A notable instance of 
the adaptation of the general arrangement of the figures is in 
the Museum's painting by Herri met de Bles (described in an 
accompanying article). And as a demonstration of the outright 
theft of a single figure we can cite the reappearance of the horse- 
man at the left of the print in the “Crucifixion” engraving in 
another recent acquisition of the Museum, a copy of a Book of 
Hours printed by Thielman Kerver in Paris on July 24, 1511 
(Fig. 2). In the adaptation the equestrian figure is placed 
the right of the composition, and hence he looks out of the 
picture in a rather awkward manner. 

For these divers reasons the addition of Schongauer’s en- 
graving to the Museum's collection of prints is of capital im- 
portance. Our splendid impression of “Christ Bearing the 
Cross,” purchased with funds provided by the bequest of Clifton 
R. Hall for additions to the Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection, 


| Gift of F. J. Mather, Jr. Accession number 53-40. Bohatta g24. 8vo. Paper. 18 
full page engravings, and border scenes throughout; uncolored. Fol. N i verso. 
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was until recently in the possession of the Prince of Liechten- 
stein.” 

Into an open, craggy and treeless landscape the artist has 
crowded more than fitty figures. The sun-drenched city of 
Jerusalem is etched in shadowless line in the distance at the 
right, and trom its gates has issued the hostile crowd which sun 
rounds Christ in the foreground and continues on foot and 
horseback to the sky-darkened heights of Golgotha at the lett. 
At the center and focal point of the composition is the figure 
of Christ crowned with thorns. He has fallen to the ground on 
both knees, broken under the weight of the cross. Notwith 
standing the exhortation of four soldiers who lash and tug, He 
is unable to proceed and appeals in mute anguish to the specta 
tor, who is thus invited to assist the Lord. Barely visible here, 
but dutifully supporting the foot of the cross, is Simon of 
Cyrene, who according to the Synoptic Gospels was forced by 
the Jews to help Christ so that the journey might be speeded.’ 
Above Simon are the equestrian figures of four “Roman” ofh 
cers, the first of whom holds a small scroll. This is probably the 
written proclamation of Christ as King of the Jews that is to be 
athxed to the cross. The nearly nude figures of the two thieves 
to be crucified with Him, Dysmas and Gestas, are close to the 
head of the procession at the extreme left of the composition. 
At the defile ahead of Christ, standing beside a mounted sol- 
dier in exotic armor, is the figure of the Mother of Christ, who 
is restrained by a thug of ugly countenance.* Mary is repeated 

? Accession number 51-120. 0.289 X 0.492 m. (the sheet), with complete border 


lines. Watermark P with flower (Lehrs 63). Stamp verso, lower left, “FL” flanking 
shield and crown. Lehrs (Geschichte und kritischer Katalog Vv. Vienna, 1925. 
pp. 69-76) states that about 70 impressions were known to him. Among published 
examples in American collections are the ones in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (Print Collector's Quarterly, IV, 1914, p. 109g), The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXX, 1995, pp. 127 4 
and the Cleveland Museum (Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, NNN, 
pp. 185 

‘The Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus elaborates the account of the Gospels 
in stating that Simon was summoned because Christ was “unable to walk.” Thus 
already in this early account is the implication that Christ collapsed under the 
weight of the cross, 

* There is no special reason for believing, with Lehrs, that she is Veronica 
Schongauer adapts the same figure as Marvy, in addition to that of Veronica, for 
this scene in his engraved Passion series (B. 16). Mary's presence at this moment 


seems to be explained by a text of Pseudo-Bonaventura, which we will cite 
presently, 
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Fie. 1. Martin Schongauer, “¢ hrist bearing the Cross” (Princeton) 


Fig. 2. “Crucifixion,” from a Book of Fig. 3. Hans Memling, “Passion of 
Hours (Princeton). Christ” (Sabauda Gallery, 
Turin; detail) 
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Fig. 4. Early 16th Century Netherlandish Master, “Christ bearing the 
Cross” (Museum of Arts, Budapest). 


Fig. 5. Flemish, late 15th Century, “Christ Fig. 6. Hans Schiichlin, “Christ carrying 
bearing the Cross” (Metropolitan Museum the Cross” (Tiefenbronn). 
of Art, New York). 
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prior to this moment, in very small scale, overcome with emo- 
tion on a road in the middle distance, together with John the 
Evangelist and four female companions. All in all it is a pro- 
cession of unrelieved brutality, a spectacle of hideous physiog- 
nomies and colorful garb which demonstrates the power of 
Schongauer’s imagination. The impact of the composition 
resides in the contrast of solitary and lonely Goodness with 
overwhelming forces of Evil, in much the same spirit that 
Hieronymous Bosch manifests a generation later in the Muse- 
um’s masterful painting of “Christ Before Pilate.” 

The basic theme of Christ bearing the cross is a traditional 
one in mediaeval art, but not until the fourteenth century, in 
Florence and Siena, is the scene elaborated to include a sub- 
stantial procession of figures.° And not for another century, 
this time in northern Europe, does the motif of Christ broken 
under the weight of the cross appear, along with the detail of 
Mary and her company on “another way” in the background. 
Although neither motif is original with Schongauer, each is 
sufficiently rare in art before his time to serve as evidence in the 
difficult problem of dating the print. 

Of the specific pictorial influences underlying this Ccomposi- 
tion the most important is a painting from the milieu of the 
Van Fycks in the early fifteenth century. It is now lost, though 
we know it by several extant adaptations, the most significant of 
which is an early sixteenth century version in the Museum of 
Budapest (Fig. 4). The general tenor of Schongauer’s compo- 
sition, its rectangular landscape setting, the presence of spec- 
tators, and the specific motif of the heads of three of the 
equestrian judges, would seem to indicate that the German 
master saw the Eyckian original, or perhaps a copy of it, some- 
where in the Low Countries during his Wanderjahre in or 
around 1470.° He makes, however, important changes. Whereas 

» Record of the Art Museum VIL, 2, 1948, pp. 4-5- 

6 Fritz Saxl, “Studien tiber Hans Holbein d.]., I, Die karlsruher Kreuztragung,” 
Belvedere, IN & X, 1926, pp. 199 fh. 

7 Dvorak was the first to note Schongauer’s dependence on the lost painting 
(which, however, he presumed to be Dutch and not Eyckian). For partial bibliog 
raphy see our Note 16; L. von Baldass, Jan van Eyck, London, 1952, pp. 287-288 
(plate 166 is reproduced in Figure 4); and Klara Garas, “Some Problems of Early 
Dutch & Flemish Paintings,” Acta Historiae Artium, 1, 1954, pp. 237-260 


* The trip would have taken place after 1465, in which year Schongauer was 
matriculated at the University of Leipzig. It has been assumed that he was in 
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Christ evidently stood with the cross in the Eyckian painting, 
following the earlier mediaeval tradition, He has pitifully col- 
lapsed in the new composition. This emotional, and specifically 
Germanic, treatment of the theme is singular amongst the de- 
pictions of the scene by Schongauer.” Before his time the motif 
occurs almost exclusively in the art of the Master's own Rhine- 
land;'® and we find it just once in early Flemish painting, by 
Hans Memling (who was himself an émigré from the Middle 
Rhenish town of Seligenstadt). The picture by Memling is the 
multi-scene, drama-like “Passion of Christ” now in the Sabauda 
Gallery in Turin (Fig. 3, detail), which was painted apparently 
in 1470 for that art-loving “ambassador” of the Medici in 
Bruges, Tommaso Portinari.'' Several particularities of the 
painting which are not in the Eyckian adaptation are patent in 
the print, especially the position of Christ, the thieves, and per- 
haps one or two of the soldiers; so that it is possible that Schon- 
gauer may also have seen the Memling painting in or after the 
year 1470, and that he combined certain of its features with the 
panoramic interpretation of Van Eyck in the formulation of the 
splendid composition of the print. This would be in harmony 
with the opinion generally held by scholars that it was engraved 
in the 1470's, in the mid-point of the artist's career.'* 


Beaune, France, in 1469, a date inscribed by Diirer on a Schongauer drawing 
after the Christ of Rogier van der Weyden’s Altarpiece of The Last Judgment 
there. The scant documents of the artist's life are conveniently given in J]. Baum, 
Martin Schongauer, Vienna, 1948, pp. 66-71. 

‘The other versions by the Master are the engraving B. 16, and the painting 
on the Colmar Altar (Baum, op.cit., fig. 170). 

10 Cf. especially the panoramic “Crucifixion” by a Cologne master circa 1420, 
now in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum (K. Glaser, Les peintres primitifs alle- 
mands, Paris, 1931, pl. 48); a painting dated 1449 in the Schatlenhausen His 
torisches Museum, from Rheinau, near Schongauer’s home town of Colmar 

J. Baum, Altschwabische Kunst, Augsburg, 1924, fig. 29, pl. 19); and the “Lyvers 
berg Passion,” a painting commissioned in Cologne in 1464 (A. Strange, Deutsche 
Malerei der Gotik, V, Munich, 1952, p. 38 and pl. 86). Schongauer was apparently 
the first to use the motif in an engraving. 

10M. J. Friedlaender, Die altniederlandische Malerei, V1, 1928, pp. 15-16; and 
an exhaustive examination in C. Aru & E. de Geradon, La Galerie Sabauda de 
TPurin (Fascicule 5 of Les primitifs flamands), Antwerp, 1952, pp. 14-20 (plate 
XXNI, in part, is reproduced in Figure 4). 

12 The date 1475-76 is proposed by the late Eduard Flechsig in the most recent 
Schongauer monograph (Martin Schongauer, Strasbourg, 1951, p. 315). Flechsig 
believes that the master’s trip to the Netherlands took place in the summer of 
1469, which would be before Memling’s work was executed. We believe that 
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The second distinctive motif in the engraving, the placing of 
the group of the fainting Virgin Mary, supported by John the 
Evangelist and accompanied by the other Maries, on “‘another 
way” from Jerusalem to Golgotha, stems ultimately from the 
account of the bearing of the cross in Pseudo-Bonaventura’s 
Meditations on the Life of Christ. In a delayed reaction, this 
late thirteenth century bit of mystical literature exerted an 
enormous influence upon artists in the fifteenth century because 
of its lively embellishment of the rather meager account of the 
life of Christ as given in the Gospels. In describing this episode, 
the Meditations relate that Mary chose a shorter route, because 
of the crowds, from the gates of Jerusalem to Golgotha, and that 
she met her Son at the joining of the two ways: “... she toke 
another way more short in haste with John and othere of here 
felawschippe .. . and when she mette with hym with oute the 
gates of the citee, there as two waies metten to gider . . . she was 
all oute of hir self and half dede for sorwe . . . so that neither 
sche myzt speke to hym one worde nor he to hir by cause of the 
grete haste of hem that ladden hym to the Jewes.... 7" 

The immediate source of the motif for Schongauer might 
have been the original Fyckian composition, for although this 
detail is not present in the Budapest version (Fig. 4) it is to be 
found in one of the other adaptations of the famous prototype, 
a later fifteenth century Flemish painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Fig. 5).'* The group is apparently so rare in art before 


Flechsig’s assumption is incorrect, though it is not impossible that the artist 
undertook more than one trip to the North. 

Geisberg (in Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler-Lexikon XXX, 1936, s.v. Schongauer) 
assumes that the influence was reversed, and that Memling was inspired by the 
print: but he bases this assumption on an incorrect dating of the Turin painting. 

Unfortunately Schongauer gave a date to none of his prints. All, however, 
have his initialed monogram, and this is rendered in two distinct ways. From 
about the time of our “Christ Bearing the Cross” to the end of his life in 1491 
the “M” is flared; in earlier prints the lines of the letter are perpendicular. 

is From Nicholas Love's abbreviated translation, made before 1410, of The 
Mirror of the Blessed Life, edited by Lawrence Powell, Oxford, 1908, pp. 233-234. 
The Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus relates that Mary, John, and the com 
panions followed the cortege on the way to Calvary, and that she fainted upon 
seeing her Son; and thus it is that the group in proximity to Christ became more 
or less traditional in Northern art. But that the group took a “short-cut” seems 
to appear first in the writing of Pseudo-Bonaventura. 

14 Wehle & Salinger, A Catalogue of Early Flemish, Dutch, & German Paintings 
in the Metropolitan Museum, 1947, pp. 29-25. Fig. 5 is reproduced here through 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

AS 


it was popularized by Schongauer’s print that we are able to 
cite its occurrence but once: “Christ Carrying the Cross” by 
Hans Schiichlin, of Ulm, on the High Altar of the Church at 
Tiefenbronn, dated 1469 (Fig. 6). The motif here ts clearly de- 
rivative; and all signs point to the Low Countries, whose artistic 
stimulus Schiichlin felt through the young Wohlgemut.'* Thus 
it is not illogical to assume that the “Bonaventura group” had 
its pictorial genesis in a famous Dutch or Flemish original— 
quite possibly the Fyckian one 

Schongauer has elected to omit, from this panorama, Saint 
Veronica, who is frequently present in fifteenth century repre- 
sentations of “Christ Bearing the Cross.” She is usually depicted 
kneeling in proximity to Christ and extending her veil, onto 
which His image has been or is to be impressed. Since Schon- 
eauer includes Veronica in his other two, and more conven- 
tional, versions of the scene, he must have telt that her presence 
here would have mitigated the atmosphere of pathos which he 
creates so effectively in this Composition for the Christ in iso- 
lation. 

“Hiibsch Martin” (a fifteenth century sobriquet given 
Schongauer “because of his art’) represents the artistic peak in 
German engraving between the works of the Master EF. S. and 
Diirer. As seen in this monumental print, his style remains essen- 


15 J. Baum in Oud-Holland, 52, 1935, pp. 27 fl. It is interesting to note that 
Wohlgemut (to whom the young Diirer was apprenticed in Niiremberg) was later 
directly influenced by this Schongauer print, in a painting of the “Bearing of 
the Cross” on the High Altar of the Heiligkreuzkirche in Nuremberg, and dating 
ca, 1486 (illustrated in Saxl, op.crt., pl. 13) 

16 The problem of the composition of the lost Eyckian prototype has occasioned 
much discussion, most significantly by G. ]. Kern, Die verschollene Areuztragung 
des Hubert oder Jan van Eyck, Berlin, 1927, and a review by Panotsky in Aritische 
Berichte, 1, 1927, pp. 74 1. A drawing in Vienna, which apparently reflects in 
part the original painting, has a lacuna near the figure of Christ, and toward 
which He looks (now conveniently reproduced in Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, Il, fig. go4). Panotsky restores to this area (in 
addition to the Veronica) the Mary group, in the more or less traditional fifteenth 
century fashion for this scene. Saxl however (/oc.cit.) does put the Mary group 
on the Bonaventuran “short-cut” in the original painting. Such at least might 
help to explain the unnaturally barren appearance of the landscape in the middle 
distance of the Budapest painting, which omits the group, as well as Veronica, 
entirely. The inclusion of the Mary group in the Museum's painting by Herri 
met de Bles, as well as in very many other representations of the scene in the 
Low Countries in the sixteenth century which do not follow the Schongauet 
print, may also add weight to the possibility that the group appeared on the 
“shorter way” in the putative Evckian original and subsequent adaptations of it. 
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tially in the Gothic tradition. Garbed in clothstuffs that break in 
crisp folds, the weightless figures move in a three-dimensional 
space that is not completely clarified, lights and darks being arbi- 
trarily spotted more for an emphasis on content than tor the 
creation of a balanced design. Movement across the composition 
is in a sense abetted by the rhythmic alternation of heads in 
profile and full face; but at the same time, to center the atten- 
tion on Christ for one dramatic moment, the forward progres 
sion is deliberately thwarted in the treatment of the spears and 
sticks, each crossed by another, and hence “neutralized,” 
throughout the composition, Thus a remarkable formal tension 
is created in a composition in which order and chaos are 
brought into subtle balance. 

As impressively exemplified by this print, it is not an exag- 
geration to state that Schongauer embodied in the relatively 
new medium of engraving, as Rogier van der Weyden in panel 
painting, the highest formal and spiritual ideals of late Gothic 
art in northern Europe. 


R.ALRK. 
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A REDISCOVERED PAINTING, “THE ROAD TO 
CALVARY.” BY HERRI MET DE BLES 


ANDSCAPE painting in the Low Countries in the sixteenth 
century is bounded by two well-known names, those of its 
so-called father, Joachim Patenir (died 1524), and of 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder (died 1569), who sometimes is given 
that equivocal appellation, the “first modern.” Between these 
two there exists a stylistically homogeneous group of paintings 
which were produced by a good master whose identity—to the 
present day—has been difficult to establish with certainty. And 
around his landscape paintings in turn there is a large group of 
pictures more or less related in style or subject treatment, but 
obviously painted by many different artists, very few of whom 
have been identified as documented personalities. The fact re- 
mains that one landscape painter of real inspiration and imagi- 
nation rises above these others in the Low Countries during the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century, an artist who decisively 
establishes, in both form and content, a landmark between the 
above-mentioned milestones. His name probably was Herri met 
de Bles,' a painter who spent the better part of his professional 
career, as did both Patenir and Bruegel, in the commercially 
prosperous city of Antwerp. 

The Art Museum has been fortunate in acquiring, as the 
first work of art purchased from the fund of the Friends of the 
Museum, not only a fine example of this master’s landscape 
paintings but a major and key work as well. The subject is 
Christ bearing the Cross, or “The Road to Calvary” (Figs. 1-5). 
sy chance the picture escaped art-historical notice until 1949 
when it was briefly published in a Dutch periodical, as a paint- 
ing still untraceable since an auction sale in Brussels in 1922.° 


Ihe “met de Bles” was considered to be a nickname because of the gray lock 
of hair over his brow (i.e., Harry with the white forelock). In Italy, Bles was 
called Civetta trom the fact that a small owl frequently appears in some part 
of his pictures; and in tact the Princeton picture does have a brown and white 
owl, perched on the rocky ledge above the grotto at the right. (The author is 
indebted to Ernest LT. DeWald tor assistance in the preparation of this article.) 

\ccession number 50-1. Height, o.82 m; width, 1.14 m. The picture, on oak 
wood panel in three horizontal sections, now cradled, has suflered no extensive 
repainting and is in excellent condition, Photographs by Reuben Goldberg of 
Ihe University Museum, Philadelphia. 

‘K. G. Boon, “Opmerkingen bij vroege tekeningen,” Aunsthistorische Medede- 


lingen van het Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie, VV, 1O49, PP. 27 
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Fig. 5. Detail of Figure 1. 


It turned up recently in New York City and was purchased for 
Princeton, with the distinction of being one of two paintings by 
Bles to have crossed the Atlantic to date, so far as I know.* 

go, illustrated p. 28; in sale of Comte Cavens, Brussels, May 29-24, 1922, no. 17, 
as “Herri met de Bles.”” Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, Oberlin College, 
X, 2, 1953, no. 1g (illustrated), p. 48. We can add that in 1930 the painting was 
in the collection of Baron Paul de Becker-Remy in Brussels. In that year it 
was shown in the Exposition Internationale Coloniale, Maritime et d'Art 
Flamand, in Antwerp (Catalogue, I, No. 16, as “met de Bles”’). 
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The picture is of interest and importance for several reasons. 
It is in the new, sixteenth century mode of visualizing this 
theme, wherein a panoramic, multifigure type of Christ bearing 
the Cross is turned into what is essentially a landscape painting. 
Secondly, by rare chance there exist drawings for the picture, 
and these help to clarify the working procedure of Met de Bles 
(which heretofore has only been hypothesized). Thirdly, ow 
picture is one of a small group of large-size paintings, including 
the finest works, by the artist, who usually produced pictures 
relatively small in format, in accordance with the demands of 
the time. And lastly, there is other pictorial evidence which 
proves that this painting was highly regarded in its day, and 
that it served as the model in certain particulars for composi- 
tions by contemporaries and followers of the artist. 

The pathetic theme of “The Road to Calvary” became even 
more popular in the first half of the sixteenth century than it 
had been in the fifteenth; but the manner in which the subject 
was usually depicted underwent a significant change. Reflecting 
the growing spirit of Reformation within the Church, and of 
humanistic interest in the physical world, the artist of the six- 
teenth century made of the theme essentially a landscape sub- 
ject. The figure action is always placed well within a panorami 
setting which claims equal attention—in marked contrast to 
such a poignant fifteenth century rendition of the figure action, 
centered upon Christ, as that in the powerful print by Schon- 
gauer (see the preceding article in this issue). The painting by 
Herri met de Bles, more a feast for the eyes than nourishment 
for the soul, is thus a symptom of the shift in interest in north. 
ern Europe from a pious preoccupation with Salvation and the 
Next World to an exultation in the wonders of this one. 

For Bles, landscape was a grandiose thing. He establishes 
several distances, from a sharply focused, leafy foreground to a 
high, vaporous horizon of mountains and sea; and these dis- 
tances he attempts to unify—not without a struggle—by means 
of changing scale, by sweeping diagonals and vertiginous vei 
ticals, and by means of color. The procession of figures, with 


} Old Masters .... Property of the Estates of the Late Rene Gimpel, Jr. and of 
Hans Skutetzky and Other Owners, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, N.Y. Dec. 8, 
1949, Sale no. 1106, no. 57 (illustrated). The other picture, also depicting “The 
way to Calvary” (in a different composition), was sold at Kende Galleries, New 
York, N.Y., March 8, 1949: Painting Collection of . . . Oscar Bondy, no. 68 
(illustrated). 
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Christ bearing a rough-hewn cross in the center of the composi- 
tion, is set back; so that in the foreground the artist can indulge 
in such natural details as ferns, grasses, vines, scrubby brush, a 
tree with broken limbs at the left, and at the right a rocky grotto 
and a pool, the home of shiny-eyed frogs. Behind the figure 
group in the center a spindling tree reaches upward to the 
cloud-filled sky, breaking the far-distant horizon-line. At the 
right, further back in the middle distance, the massive, battle- 
mented outer walls of an imaginary Jerusalem plunge steeply 
downhill, diagonally, to the center of the picture, where the 
fairy-tale city is unfolded—almost cartographically, as though 
seen from a high mountain peak. The city is abruptly cut from 
view by the plateau of Golgotha, which rises steeply at a far but 
somewhat undeterminable distance at the left of the composi- 
tion. Access to this area is difficult and granted only after one’s 
eye has traversed a labyrinth of hillocks, one above the other. 

Nearly every part of the picture teems with human figures, 
ranging in size from a bird-seller watching the procession at an 
elevated vantage point in the lower left foreground, to tiny 
groups of figures which are hardly more than specks in the dis- 
tant city. The artist has presented, in cinematographic fashion, 
nearly every major episode in the story of the Passion of Christ, 
from His entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, depicted in the 
farthermost area of the main square of the city, to the end of the 
drama with Crucifixion upon Golgotha. To detect both scenes, 
along with a half dozen other specific events, one needs a mag- 
nifying glass; and so the picture becomes an optical tour de 
force which to be fully comprehended must be observed both at 
a distance for over-all effect of landscape and at very close range 
for story-telling minutiae. 

This is characteristic of Met de Bles, who does not attempt to 
give a segment of “natural” landscape but rather to achieve 
grandeur through multiplicity of parts. In details of figures, 
animals, buildings, rocks, and especially vegetation he demon- 
strates a loving interest in the world, and all of its physical 
components, This informal, dynamic, and fanciful type of land- 
scape painting represents a marked departure from the system 
Joachim Patenir had pioneered a generation earlier in Antwerp 
—a careful, architectonic structuring of nature, clarity of even 
the most distant elements, planes of depth parallel to the pic- 
ture surface; symmetry, and usually a solid focal point in the 
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middle distant landscape. By contrast, Met de Bles opens the 
middle distance and leads the eye from foreground to horizon 
by means of a swinging “S” curve into depth, handling his land- 
scape elements along the way “as if he had shaken them out of 
a dice cup,” to use Max Friedlaender’s felicitous phrase.’ 

In the use of color as well Bles strives to unify the composi- 
tion, although he remains bound to the tormula of the “three 
distances” that was generally prevalent at this time: a fore- 
eround essentially of red-brown and of greens, which are in a 
range from black-green to a bright yellow where sunlight falls: 
a middle distance of dark green foliage plus an architecture of 
light, warm browns; and a far distance of pale, greyish blue, 
with a deep blue sky enclosing the composition at the top, above 
banks of clouds. But it is essentially the turreted, diagonally- 
sloping city wall that unites foreground with background. 
jathed in bright light, the hues flow one into the next and 
range from pink to shades of ochre and sienna. They are used 
again, sparingly, for certain buildings of the blue-hazed city and 
are echoed in the clouds above. Sunlight is employed quite ar- 
bitrarily in Bles’ re-creation of nature. There are almost no 
cast shadows at all; but when these do occur, as a means of 
anchoring figure to earth, they materialize only as “stumps” 
which soon disappear, e.g. under the hoofs of the horses at the 
head of the procession. The garb of the figures is generally 
speaking as somber in color as it is picturesque in mode and ac- 
couterment. The bright, enamel-like local color of the Flemish 
masters of the fifteenth century has been superseded by a duller 
color scheme which better blends the figures with the land- 
scape. But there is an occasional color note that is arresting: 
the Moor, for instance, who follows the procession is dressed in 
a Shimmering black blouse and elegantly styled red-to-yellow 
trousers (see detail on Cover); and the horse at the left of the 
composition freakishly—or magically—changes solid 
brown to white in a neat division across the center of the body. 

The rollicking style of landscape composition that Met de 
Bles creates in the second quarter of the sixteenth century is a 

Die altniederlaendische Malerei, NUL, Leiden, 1936, pp. 36-45. On the style 
of Met de Bles see also L. Baldass, “Die niederlaendische Landschaftsmalerei von 
Patenir bis Bruegel,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
NXXIV, 1918, pp. tii fh; and G. J]. Hoogewertf, “Aanteekeningen over Zuid 


nederlandsche Landschapschilders uit de \VIide-Eeuw; I. ‘Herri met de Bles,’”’ 
De Kunst der Nederlanden, 1, 1930-31, pp. 449-455- 
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Fig. 6. Quentin Metsys, “Crucifixion” (Liechtenstein 
Collection, Vienna). 


direct development and deliberate manipulation of elements 
that are to be found earlier in the century in the pictures of the 
Antwerp masters Joachim Patenir and Quentin Metsys, but 
especially the latter. In the Princeton painting, Bles picks up 
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and carries further Metsys’ penchant for a hill which rises steep- 
ly on one side of the composition and then breaks sharply to a 
middle-distant city. This is best observed in Metsys’ Prefa in the 
Louvre,” which dates around 1515. In another painting by the 
Dean of the Guild at Antwerp, the “Crucifixion” in the Liecht- 
enstein Collection in Vienna (Fig. 6),° the city of Jerusalem 
unfolds in bird's-eye view much as in our painting, and _ pre- 
sents a number of similar architectural features. These include 
the telescoping circular Temple, with which the city of Jeru- 
salem had been identified in Northern painting since the time 
of the Van EFycks. Also, set behind the Temple to the right in 
both pictures is a Flemish type mediaeval town-hall with belfry. 
In these and in other paintings by Metsys one finds the distant 
city walls extending up a hillside, but always ordered so as to 
be parallel to the picture plane.* In taking up the city wall 
motif Bles monumentalizes it for the first time, featuring the 
wall and causing it to recede diagonally to connect middle with 
far distance, a consequential step in the development of land- 
scape painting in Flanders.° 

Insofar as story telling is concerned, Bles’ desire to teature 
Christ bearing the Cross and at the same time present the entire 
Passion of the Lord in minute scenes in the landscape back- 


“Illustrated in an excellent study of the stvle of Metsvs by Ludwig Baldass, 
“Gouk und Renaissance im Werke des Quinten Metsys,” Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F. VIL, 1933. pp. 197 141.. Abb. 126. The 
same motif is used again by Metsys in a “Crucifixion” triptych in the Mayer van 
den Bergh Museum in Antwerp (illustrated in Baldass, /oc.cit., Tat. NUD) 

7 It is by no means easy to divide sharply the landscape styles of Metsys and 
Patenir in every case. In this picture in the Liechtenstein Collection, for instance, 
Friedlaender says that the landscape appears to be by Patenir (Die Altniede 
laendische Malerei, VIL, Berlin, 1929, no. 12, pp. 52-54. pl NVID, while Hulin 
de Loo among others felt that the entire painting is by Metsys (Bruges so02, 
Exposition de Tableaux Flamands, Ghent 1go2z, no. 198, p. 53). 

‘Other artists working in Antwerp also use the motif, and in a Metsysian 
manner; e.g. Goswin van der Wevyden (d. 1538), grandson of the great Rogier, 
in the background of a “Crucifixion,” now in a private collection (illustrated 
in W. Schone, “Uber einige altniederlindische Bilder, vor allem in Spanien,” 
Jahrbuc hi de) pre Aunstsammilungen, 1497. 168, Abb 

* Joos van Cleve, active in Antwerp between 1511-1540, uses the wall motif, 
altering it to a two-way diagonal which remains in the far distance. This occurs 


in the calm, well-ordered landscape behind the figures of a “Lamentation” in 
the Louvre, a painting dating circa 1530 and strongly influenced by Metsvs 
Louvre no, 2738; illustrated in Friedlaender, op.cit., vol. IN, Berlin tqg1, Tat 
NXIL. It is directly adapted in a painting of a few vears later, perhaps by his 
son Cornelis van Cleve, that is illustrated Jbid., Taf. LNID. 
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Fig. 7. Master of the Turin Adoration, “Christ carrying the Cross,” 
(John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia). 


ground apparently has no exact formal precedence in art, al- 
though the idea is not new. Hans Memling had painted a Pas- 
sion picture for Tomasso Portinari in 1470, in which more o1 
less equal emphasis was given each event as it unfolded in and 
about a stage-like city of Jerusalem.'" Another painting, dating 
a quarter of a century later, and now in the Johnson Collection 
in the Philadelphia Museum (Fig. 7)'' marks a mid-point be 
tween the Memling composition and that of the Princeton Met 
de Bles. Painted by a Fleming, possibly trom Antwerp and 
active in Genoa, and who has been tentatively called “The 
Master of the Turin Adoration,’ the picture features the 
Bearing of the Cross but includes many of the prelude scenes 
within the city in the background at the left, and the Cruci 
fixion on Golgotha at the right, in a broad rectangular setting. 
By the time ot Bles, the landscape itself is all-important; and so 
for the needed figure action it is not surprising that we find the 
artist having recourse to what he felt to be an exemplary model: 
the famous engraving by Martin Schongauer. In adapting this 

10 See the preceding article in this issue. A detail of the lower right hand 
corner of the picture is reproduced as Fig. 4, p. 24 

11W. R. Valentiner, Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings Il (Flemish 
and Dutch Paintings), Philadelphia 1913, no. 398, p. 15. Figure 7 is reproduced 
by courtesy of the John G. Johnson Art Collection, Philadelphia 

12M. J. Friedlaender, “Drei niederlaendische Maler in Genua,” Zeitschrift fiir 
bildenden Kunst, 61, 1927-28, p. 279; and G. |]. Hoogewerll, De Noord-neder 
landsche Schilderkunst, 1, ‘s-Gravenhage, 1996, Pp. 517 
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big. &. Herri met de Bles, Drawing (Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin 


print, Bles makes many changes; but he keeps such details as 
the boy with dog in the foreground, the Mary group in the 
middle-distance, and the heure betore the Cross who tues ata 
Christ broken under its weight. 

This raises the problematic question of Met de Bles as a 
figure painter. It has been assumed by critics that he spec ialized 
only in landscape painting, and that when figures were used 
more or less prominently in his pictures that he enlisted the aid 
of other painters (in that sort of collaborative undertaking, tor 
instance, that brought Metsys and Patenir together).'* Fried 
laender,’* Baldass.’° and others have assumed that Bles was 
either difhdent about, or so disinterested in the painting of 
human figures that he did not do the figure sfaffage himselt. 
Phe principal correspondence in style of the Bles figures is to 
that of a somewhat older contemporary who still bears the clum- 
sy name “Master of the Brunswick Monogram,’ though he 
may well be identical with one Jan van Amstel.'* He also places 
heures in a broad landscape, but one that ts calm and poetic in 

\n carly inventory attests collaboration on a “Temptation of St. Anthony,” 


now in the Prado, Madrid (Friedlaender, Aliniederlaendische Malere: VU, Berlin, 


NTL, Leiden Pp. 44 
Dice niederlaendische Landschattsmalerei von Patenir bis Bruegel,” Jahrbuch 
dey kunsthistorischen Sammiungen in Wien, NANTV, 1gt8, pp. 
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Fig. g. Herri met de Bles (7), Drawing (Kupfterstichkabinett, Berlin). 


the Patenir manner.'' The Monogrammist’s figure style, flaccid 
and simplified in articulation, is extremely close to that which 
appears in the Princeton picture. 

Our painting is able to clarify to a certain degree the issue of 
collaboration, owing to the chance existence of three pen 
sketches, in the Berlin Kupterstichkabinett, which are directly 
related to the picture. The first drawing (Fig. 8)'* depicts the 
landscape and architectural setting of the Princeton picture 
and deliberately leaves the foreground empty of figures. The 
sketch is of good quality, with free and unhesitating strokes. It 


6 In critical literature the Brunswick Monogrammist has principally been 
identified with two artists, Jan Sanders van Hemessen (see especially Felix Gracte, 
Jan Sanders van Hemessen, Leipzig, tgog) and Friedlaender, op.cit., vol. NUL, 
Leiden, 1935. pp. 774): or with Jan van Amstel (most recently by Robert 
Genaille in two articles: “Jan van Amstel, le Monogrammiste de Brunswick,” 
Revue belge darchéologie et Ahistoire de Vart, 19, 1950, pp. 147 fh: and “Note sur 
une ‘Monté au Calvaire, ” Revue des Arts, 1952, 4, pp. 249-244). The latter artist 
is the more probable, I feel. Amstel, from Amsterdam as his name suggests, was 
master in Antwerp in 1528, present in the city in 1535, and died around 1543. 

17 Cf. the Brunswick Monogrammist’s “Way to Calvary” in the Louvre (illus 
trated in Graete, op.cil., Tat. IN). 

is It was given to Patenir by H. Leporini, Die Siifentwicklung der Handzetch- 
nung, Vienna 1925, pl. gg; and ascribed to “School of Patenir” in the Berlin cata 
logue (Friedlaender, Bock, and Rosenberg, Zeichnungen niederiaendischer Meistey 
im Kupferstichkabinett Berlin, 1, Berlin, 1931, p. 47 mo. 5525; 0.17q 0.274 mM). 
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Fig. 10. Herri met de Bles (?), Drawing (Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin). 


would certainly appear to have been executed by Bles himselt 
as a study for the painting. Thus he first imagined the compo- 
sition as a landscape subject, to which figures were to be added. 
This would suggest, but by no means prove, that Bles usually 
employed someone else to add the figures. However in this case 
at least the artist did plan the general disposition of the figure 
group. This would seem to be proved by the two other draw- 
ings, which when taken together represent the entire composi- 
tion of our picture, with the general figure disposition present 
(Figs. g-10). The drawings occur on two separate pages of a 
sketchbook in Berlin (No. 79 C 2, fols. 31/32), so that the de- 
sign overlaps slightly and is repeated along a narrow strip to 
the right of the center of the composition.'® If these drawings 
are by Bles himself the fact that they are somewhat less good in 
quality than the landscape sketch could be explained by the fact 
that they already represent a “copy,” in greater detail, of the 
earlier drawing (and perhaps other intermediate sketches as 

19 Tbid., p. 48, as “School of Patenir.” The larger drawing in the sketchbook, 
and the separate landscape one, were published long ago (as “School of Patenir’’) 
by Fred C. Willis, “Zur Kenntnis der antwerpener Kleinmeister des friihen 16. 


Jahrhunderts,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, VU, 1914, pp. 49 ff., Taf. 12, 


Abb. 3, and Taf. 13, Abb. 5. Figs. g-10 are reproduced through the courtesy of 
The Neues Museum, Wiesbaden. 
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well). While it is possible that collaboration was involved in the 
ultimate painting of the figures, the sketchbook drawings are 
uniformly, figures and landscape, by one hand; and they are 
clearly not copied after the Princeton picture. 

Julius Held, who published the drawings in 1933 without 
knowing the then lost painting to which they relate, cleverly 
deduced an important original picture which he guessed was 
painted in Antwerp in the mid-1520’s by one Jan de Cock.*® He 
concluded that the drawings were copies after this painting, 
although in the case of the sketch without figures he felt that its 
quality was so high that it may have been by the hand of the 
master himself, repeating his composition in a drawing. With 
the rediscovery of the painting itself, these observations can now 
be emended.*' Because of landscape and architectural elements 
which occur in both of the drawings but are different in the 
painting we must assume that all of the drawings preceded the 
picture and were studies for it. Furthermore, the more de- 
tailed, later drawing with staffage is clearly an intermediate 
step in the development of the elaborately detailed painted 
version, as one can observe particularly in the evolution of the 
plan of the city and in the alteration of details in the turreted 
outer walls which lead to it. In his painting technique Bles 
applies the pigment so thinly that the underdrawing, on a 
whitish-buff ground, shines through in the middle and tar dis- 
tant areas (and even occasionally through the heavier paint in 
the foreground). As in the preparatory sketches, the drawing on 

20 “Notizen zu einem niederlaendischen Skizzenbuch in Berlin,” Oud-Holland, 
50, pp. 273 ff. The sketchbook, drawn by at least six different hands, is surely 
of Antwerp origin and was probably begun in the 1530's, according to Held. 

It is enormously difficult to resolve the problem of the identity of a group 
of stylistically related pictures which Friedlaender first assembled and attributed 


to Jan de Cock (“Jan Wellens de Cock,” Zeitschrift fiir bildenden Kunst, N.F. 
NXNIX, 1918, pp. 67-74; and in Altniederlaendische Malerei X1, Berlin, 1933, pp. 
59 tt.). The artist has been identified as Lucas Cornelisz de Kock (a son of 
Cornetis Engelbrechtsz. of Leyden) by N. Beets (Oud-Holland, LI, 1936, pp. 
55 ff.) and by G. |. Hoogewertl De Noord-nederlandsche Schilderkunst, U1, The 
Hague, 1939, pp. 344 fh). W. R. Valentiner, on the other hand, suggests the older 
brother of Lucas, Cornelis Cornelisz. Kunst (“Notes on the So-Called Jan de 
Cock,” The Art Quarterly, 13, 1950, pp. 61-6. 

Ihe problem is of concern to us, as we shall see, since two of the paintings 
of this group are related to the Princeton picture. 

21 Boon, in 1949 (/oc.cit.), published the smaller of the sketchbook drawings and 
connected it with the painting from the Cavens sale, where it was called “Bles?” 
Dr. Held, on seeing the Princeton painting, agreed with the attribution to Bles. 
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the panel itself reveals the technique of hatched lines to indicate 
values for some of the buildings in the distant city. And in one 
telling instance, that of the prominent buttress to the left of the 
outer gate of the city, which is flared to the right in the painting 
but is depicted frontally in both drawings, reveals in the under- 
drawing that the flaring occurred as an afterthought, after the 
drawing was on the panel and while the color was being applied. 

The deduction by Held of the existence of the Princeton 
painting was based upon the reflection of its prominent land- 
scape features (as shown in the drawings) in a number of pic 
tures by various other, mostly unidentifiable, Netherlandish 
artists. In two examples which he cited, a drawing in Berlin® 
and a painting formerly in a Berlin private collection (Fig. 
11),**° the Bles composition, including the procession, is adapted 
more or less in toto as the background for a scene of the Cruci- 
fixion. The drawing is in the style of Pieter Coeck van Elst of 
Antwerp, and it affords a terminus ante quem for our painting 
since it is dated 1536. The painting is a more dificult problem, 
but it appears to have been done by an archaising artist, some- 
what of the Metsys persuasion, at about the same date. Two 
other pictures noted by Held freely adapt the diagonal city- 
wall motif which Bles monumentalized. Small in size, both of 
these pictures are attributed to the so-called Jan de Cock:** “Lot 
and His Daughters” in the Detroit Institute of Arts (Fig. 12). 
where the theme is used as the far distant walls of Sodom: and 
the central panel of a Crucifixion triptych in the Rijksmuseum 
in Amsterdam (Fig. 13).*° The latter picture also contains 
several picturesque details which are found in the Bles picture: 
for instance, one of the equestrian “judges” bears a long pussy- 
willow branch, while by his side is an elegantly attired Moor 

22 Friedlaender, Bock, and Rosenberg, op.cil., no. 19280 (p. 38). The drawing 
was lost or destroyed during World War Il, as Dr. H. Biehn has kindly com 
municated to me. Unfortunately, the drawing was apparently never photographed 

23 Held, op.cit., pp. 282-283, and Abb. 5A, whence our illustration. 

24 See above, Note 20. 

25 Catalogue of Paintings, Detroit, 1944, no. 37, Pp. 28; and on its attribution 
see also W. R. Valentiner, “Loan Exhibition of Early Dutch Paintings,” The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, February, 1944, no. 13; and “Notes on the So-Called 
Jan de Cock,” The Art Quarterly 18, 1950, pp. 61-62. Figure 12 is reproduced 
through the courtesy of The Detroit Institute of Arts 

26 Cat. no. 699B7 (as Jan Wellens de Cock). Published by Hoogewertl, opf-cit., 


pp. 374 #.. Afb. 200, and attributed to Lucas Cornelisz. Kunst. Figure 14 is re 
produced through the courtesy of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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Anonvmous Flemish Master, “Crucifixion” 


private collection, Berlin; detail). 


(formerly 


Fig. 12. Jan de Cock (7), “Lot and his Daughters” 


(Detroit Institute of Arts). 
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Fig. 19. Jan de Cock (?), “Christ on the Cross” 
(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) 
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carrying a sword; and in the right-hand corner of both composi- 
tions is the skull of a beast of burden. And so it would seem 
that our version of Herri met de Bles’ “The Road to Calvary” 
was a well regarded and influential painting in the third and 
fourth decades of the sixteenth century. 

The date of the Princeton picture is difhcult to establish, 
despite this evidence. Since no known painting of the oeuvre 
attributed to Met de Bles is signed or dated, the chronology re- 
mains to be firmly established; and in fact the very identity of 
the master, as a documented personality, ts still open to ques- 
tion, as we have noted. If one can assume a ferminus ante quem 
of 1536, which occurs on the Pieter Coeck drawing and ts the 
only dated reflection of our painting, one must further assume 
that the famous prototype was in existence before that date. 
However, it would presumably have to date no earlier than 
1535. if the generally accepted identity of our painter be cor- 
rect: that the “Herri {met} de Bles,” whom van Mander** called 
a follower of Patenir, is identical with one Herri Patenir (prob- 
ably a nephew of Joachim Patenir), who was received as tree 
master in the Antwerp Guild in 1535.%° He is presumed by 
Friedlaender to have been born circa 1510 and to have died 
shortly after circa 1550, which would bracket his activity within 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century.** A dating of 1535 
would mean that the Princeton picture was undertaken near 
the beginning of his career, which we feel is quite probable. 
The relatively large scale relationship of figure group to land- 
scape, the fact that he still depends on the fifteenth century 
Schongauer version for the procession itself, the difficulties en- 
countered by the artist in producing an optically convincing 
transition from foreground to far distance, plus the presence of 
no more than a hint of those theatrics in the painting of moun- 
tains with which he tends to be obsessed in the obviously mature 
works, all point to an early date. The Princeton “Road to Cal- 
vary’ was surely painted before the version of the subject now 

27 Het Schilder-Boeck, Haerlem, 1604, fol. 219. 

Friedlaender, op.cit., vol. NIL, pp. ff. 

2° The most recent challenge of the argument of Friedlaender et al. is by Erik 
© Lucy Larsen-Roman, “Quelques notes 4 propos Herry de Patenir et Henri 
Bles,” Oud-Holland, 57, 1940, pp. 21-28. Friedlaender’s rebuttal, with which I 


completely agree, occurs in the same volume, “Noch einmal: Herry met de Bles 
Herry de Patenir?”, pp. 78-79. 
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in the Doria Gallery in Rome, wherein figure groups teem 
throughout a spatially integrated composition. The tact that 
Bles himself apparently preferred his second treatment of the 
theme is attested by the several variants that he did upon it, 
changing in each case the landscape while leaving the figure 
staffage essentially unaltered.*” 

Our picture ranks with the half dozen largest, and with the 
half dozen best, of the more than filty paintings that have been 
attributed to Met de Bles,*' meriting a place alongside such 
pictures as “The Coppermine” (Uffizi), “The lronmine” 
(Prague), “The Good Samaritan” (Namur), “The Preaching 
of John the Baptist” (Brussels), and the Doria’s “Way to Cal- 
vary.” There exist quite a number of paintings by other Nether- 
landish artists of the popular theme of Christ Bearing the Cross. 
Mostly small in size, and painted in Antwerp in the 1530's and 

540s." all of these, including the two Bles interpretations, 
prepare the way for that great conception of the theme that was 
to come from the easel of Pieter Bruegel the Elder, in 1564 
(now in Vienna). The “rediscovered” picture by Herri met de 
Bles in The Art Museum deserves a place in the front rank of 
this group. 


R.A.K. 


* The variants of the Doria version are listed in Friedlaender, op.cit., vol. 
XIII, nos. 67 (Rome, Doria), 67a (Vienna, Academy, no. 548), 67b (Antwerp, 
Trade), and 67¢ (Antwerp, Bruvere Collection). Still another variant, not known 
to Friedlaender, was sold at auction in New York City in 1949 (see Note 4 above). 
Ihe Vienna version, later than the one in the Doria, would date in the 1540's, 
according to Robert Eigenberger, Die Gemaeldegalerie der Akademie, Vienna, 
1927, NO. 548, text vol. pp. 35-37. plate vol. p. 46. 

There also exists a large etching, perhaps by Bles himself, after the Doria 
version (illustrated in F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, and Woodcuts Il, Amsterdam n.d., p. 58). 

| Friedlaender, op.cit., vol. NIL, nos. 56-101. 

2 The following pictures may be cited: Jarves Collection, Yale University, 
attributed to “Jan de Cock” (illustrated in Held, op.cit., Abb. 5); Budweis, Zatka 
Collection, attributed to Cornelis Massys (illustrated in Friedlaender, op.cit., 
vol. XII, Taf. NIT); Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, sometimes attributed 
to the Brunswick Monogrammist, and showing a definite dependence upon the 
Princeton Met de Bles composition (illustrated in Held, op.cit., Abb. 9); Paris, 
Louvre, attributed to the Brunswick Monogrammist (Friedlaender, op.cit., vol, 
XII, no. ego; illustrated in Graefe, op.cit., Taf. IN); London, one-time L. Harris 
Collection, attributed to the School of Patenir (illustrated in Willis, op-.cit., Tat. 
11, Abb. 1); and Munich, one-time von Schacky Collection, attributed to the 
School of Patenir (illustrated ibid., Taf. 13, Abb. 6). 
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